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student  in  th  field  of  criminology  is  forced  to 
wonder  at  times  whether  there  is  any  other  field 
in  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  encounter  so 
great  a  diversity  of  opinion  or  such  extreme  and 
opposing  views.  It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that 
conclusions  heretofore  reached  have  come  largely  from  em- 
pirical sources  alone  rather  than  from  scientific  investiga- 
tions and  that  the  extreme  positions  held  are  those  dictated 
by  the  angles  from  which  penal  and  correctional  problems 
have  been  approached.  In  general  these  conclusions  may  be 
grouped  as  four  in  number. 

The  first  is  that,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  every  man 
is  guilty  of  crimes,— the  detection,  conviction  and  sentence 
of  some  avoided  only  because  of  concomitant  circumstances. 
Were  the  eye  of  the  law  trained  as  carefully  upon  the  free 
as  upon  others  who  are  compelled  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
misdeeds  they  too  must  suffer  the  disgrace  and  the  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  other  offenders.  In  other  words,  all  have 
committed  and  do  commit  crimes,  and  it  is  very  largely  a 
matter  of  chance  as  to  which  ones  reap  the  just  harvest  of 
their  anti-social  seed  sowing.  Out  of  this  theory  has  grown 
the  belief  that,  by  no  means,  are  all  of  our  criminals  incar- 
cerated in  institutions,  nor  indeed  our  worst  ones,  but  that 
there  are  many,  as  Tarde  points  out,  who  even  go  so  far  as 
to  make  a  profession  of  the  criminal  life,  operating  with  a 
cunning  which,  with  rare  exceptions,  evades  detection  and 
so  escapes  the  penalty. 


The  second  belief  on  the  part  of  certain  of  those  who  give 
attention  to  the  problem  of  crime  is  that  all  criminals  are  vi- 
cious men,  and  consequently  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  hunt 
them  out  wherever  they  may  be  found  in  order  to  mete  out 
to  them  that  degree  of  punishment  appointed  by  legislation 
for  the  particular  crime  committed.  Out  of  the  attitude  of 
this  faith  have  grown  the  high  wall,  the  whipping  post  and 
tlje  dungeon  together  with  all  means  of  discipline  and  pun- 
ishment which  humiliate  and  degrade,  in  the  conviction  that 
the  vicious  must  be  cowed  and  made  afraid  to  vent  their  ne- 
farious temper  upon  a  society  strong  enough  and  determined 
enough  to  cope  with  them  and  to  demand  of  them  an  eye  for 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 

Another  view  held  particularly  by  those  of  sociological 
interests  is  that  transgressors  of  the  law  would  be  very  few 
in  number,  if  any,  except  for  the  peculiar  and  contaminating 
social  environment.  Those  of  this  belief  hold  that  society  is 
to  blame  directly  for  the  existence  of  the  so-called  criminal 
class  because  she  neglects  to  conduct  her  economic  and 
social  affairs  so  as  to  surround  all  of  her  members  with  those 
influences  which  make  for  good  alone. 

Still  a  fourth  conclusion  is  to  the  effect  that  all  criminals 
are  defectives  and  that  no  man  of  normal  mental  and  physi- 
cal status  commits  a  crime.  On  the  grounds  of  this  belief 
there  have  sprung  up  among  us,  in  the  last  few  years,  a  num- 
ber of  serious  and,  more  recently,  organized  attempts  to  in- 
vestigate the  field  of  crime  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  degree  of  abnormality  of  those  who  have  been  convicted 
and  incarcerated. 

While  the  truth  is  not  to  be  found  exclusively  in  the  the- 
ory held  by  any  one  of  these  particular  groups,  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  there  is  a  considerable  element  of  soundness  in 
the  arguments  of  all;  in  fact,  may  it  not  be  the  case  when  in- 
vestigations will  have  continued  for  a  greater  length  of  time 
and  more  exhaustive  study  will  have  contributed  more  gen- 
erously to  the  science  of  criminology,  that  it  will  be  discovered 
that  there  is  a  large  element  of  identity  in  the  theories  ad- 
vanced and  that  these  various  conclusions  are  not  antagonis- 
tic to  so  great  a  degree  as  supposed?  Until  quite  recently 
the  science  of  criminology  was  regarded  as  a  legal  science 
exclusively.    Now  there  are  indications  that  there  are  many 


who  believe  it  to  be  a  purely  social  science.  On  the  contrary, 
if  there  be  a  science  of  criminology,— which  some  deny,— 
there  are  those  who  insist  that  it  has  its  origin  in  the  sciences 
of  medicine  and  psychology.  The  legal  science  empha- 
sizes the  responsibility  of  the  present  criminal;  the  social  sci- 
ence, the  responsibility  of  society  from  which  he  came;  the 
medico-psychological  science,  the  responsibility  of  his  ances- 
tors not  less  than  that  of  the  individual  criminal  himself. 
May  it  not  be  that  these  different  positions,  too,  have  come 
about  only  because  of  varying  approaches  to  the  same  truth? 
If  we  grant  that  the  individual  offender  is  vicious  and  should 
be  punished  according  to  the  law,  we  still  have  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  this  man  is  vicious  and  some  other  members  of 
society  are  not.  If  we  grant  that  the  environment  from 
which  he  came  was  conducive  to  criminal  activity,  we  still 
have  to  account  for  the  fact  that  many  others  from  the  same 
environment  do  not  become  offenders.  Grant  a  vicious  atti- 
tude in  his  case  and  carelessness  and  neglect  on  the  part  of 
society  to  create  a  proper  environment  for  him  and  we  are 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  it  was  this  particulJir  individu- 
al who  committed  the  crime  who  doubtless  carries  within 
himself  the  cause  of  his  misdeeds.  However,  just  as  surely 
as  we  discover  from  a  clinical  study  of  the  individual  that  the 
probable  cause  of  his  own  downfall  rests  in  his  constitution- 
al inferiority,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  lay  the  blame  for 
his  condition  in  large  part  at  the  door  of  short  sighted  so- 
ciety and  her  institutions.  From  the  standpoint,  then,  of 
the  clinical  research  laboratory  let  us  see  what  situation  pre- 
sents itself. 

One  has  not  labored  long  among  those  convicted  of 
crime  before  he  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he 
is  dealing  with  beings  of  retrograde  type— beings  who  fall 
appreciably  below  the  recognized  standard  of  normality,  and 
who,  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  cases,  bear  about  in  their 
bodies  the  marks  of  this  degeneracy.  In  this  matter,  however, 
one  must  needs  exercise  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  the  common 
error  of  concluding  that  the  presence  of  one  or  more  charac- 
teristics, usually  accepted  as  stigmata  of  degeneracy,  is 
proof  positive  that  the  subject  is  subnormal:  the  Darwin  ear, 
the  Morel  ear  or  the  ear  marked  with  the  entire  absence  of 
the  lobulus,  the  malformed  palate,  polydactylism    or   hyper- 


trichosis— any  of  these  may  be  found  in  the  particular  indi- 
vidual in  whom  the  closest  analysis  will  fail  to  find  any  basis 
for  a  classification  below  the  normal;  and  yet  the  number  of 
these  stigmata  and  their  various  combinations  so  frequently 
found  among  those  convicted  is  sufficient  to  cause  their  pres- 
ence to  be  regarded  as  a  usual  accompaniment  of  criminal 
activity.  Assymetry  of  the  face;  microcephaly  or  macroceph- 
aly,  dental  deformities,  strabismus,  microphthalmia,  pigmen- 
tary retinitis,  albinism,  syndactylism,  misplaced  and  mal- 
formed limbs,  flat  feet,  hypospadias  and  hermaphrodism — 
these  and  many  other  signs  of  degeneracy  are  constantly  met 
with. 

We  do  not  seek  to  establish  a  causative  relation  here  but 
merely  to  observe  the  accompaniment  of  stigmata  with 
crime.  This  of  itself  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  On  the 
other  hand  so  frequent  and  so  serious  are  the  various  physi- 
cal and  physiological  abnormalities  and  defects  as  to  chal- 
lange  our  earnest  efforts  to  discover  this  closer  relationship. 
Phimosis,  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids,  bad  teeth,  defective 
vision,  poorly  developed  chest,  stooping  shoulders,  pulmonary 
lesions,  valvular  heart  lesions  and  a  serious  nervous  condition 
brought  on  by  eye  trouble  of  one  sort  or  another;  "a  sub- 
normal temperature,  associated  with  an  accelerated  pulse 
and  respiration,"  as  noted  by  Dr.  Sleyster,  "perversions  of 
the  sexual  instinct,  uncontrolled  desire  for  liquors,  migraine, 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  insensibility  to  pain,  defects 
of  speech  and  reduced  physiological  tension,"  as  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Bowers;  impotency  and  sterility;  while  by  no  means  is 
this  list  to  be  accepted  in  toto  as '  naming  positive  evidences 
of  degeneracy,  all  of  these  conditions  are  bound  to  assert 
themselves  among  either  the  primary  or  secondary  causes  of 
crime. 

From  the  philosophical  standpoint  it  may  be  that  we  are 
not  ready  to  admit  of  anything  more  than  a  mere  parallelism 
between  mind  and  matter,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
seriously  defective  body  could  not  express  rightly  a  mind  of 
even  super- normal  capabilties.  "Aye,  there's  the  rub. "  As 
though  not  sufficiently  afflicted  with  physical  and  physiologi- 
cal defects,  the  criminal  class  are  lacking  pathetically  in  men- 
tal ability,  and  it  is  in  an  investigation  along  this  line  that, 
in  my  thinking,  we  arrive  at  the  real,  fundamental,  efficient 


cause  of  the  greater  proportion  of  crime. 

It  has  been  recognized  for  some  time  by  those  who  have 
had  to  do  in  any  intimate  capacity  with  the  criminal  class 
that,  as  a  whole,  they  are  of  a  low  mental  order,  and 
yet  only  within  the  last  two  years  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  laboratories  been  operating  to  furnish  such 
data  as  would  support  a  rather  widespread  belief  by  the  re- 
sults of  scientific  investigation.  In  this  work,  however, 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  desired.  The  tests  themselves  ap- 
plied in  the  various  clinics  are  to  be  more  thoroughly  tested, 
corrected  and  adapted  through  a  longer  period  of  time  and 
with  a  greater  number  of  subjects.  Too  few  scientists  well 
trained  for  the  work  are  in  the  field;  and  there  is  lacking  at 
present  a  sufficiently  strong  public  sentiment  to  demand  a 
breaking  away  from  tradition  in  the  handling  of  law  viola- 
tors, and  to  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  methods  prescribed 
by  the  scientific  diagnosis  of  the  case.  Nevertheless  the  re- 
turns to  date  are  indicative  and  of  very  valuable  significance. 
The  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford 
Hills  reports  that  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  its  inmates  are 
defective.  Dr.  Frank  L.  Christian,  of  the  Reformatory  at 
Elmira,  reports  forty-two  per  cent  defective.  Results  of  our 
own  laboratory  work  in  the  Indiana  State  Reformatory  at 
Jeffersonville,  show  quite  fifty  per  cent  to  be  subnormal. 
Returns  from  reliable  sources  at  work  among  juvenile  delin- 
quents show  a  percentage  as  high  or  higher.  There  is  little 
question  that  when  terminology  and  definition,  standards  and 
methods  of  procedure  are  agreed  upon  among  the  various 
laboratories,  the  variation  of  results  will  fall  within  a  reason- 
ably small  margin  of  difference.  All  of  this  suggests  that  in 
the  past  we  have  disregarded  quite  entirely  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  what  likely  will  prove  to  be  at  least  one  half  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  our  penal  and  correctional  institutions.  This  situa- 
tion belies  the  very  purpose  for  which  these  institutions  are 
founded  and  maintained.  Moreover,  were  this  condition  of 
these  offenders  known  before  trial,  conviction  and  sentence, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  necessity  of  different  disposition 
of  the  cases  would  have  been  recognized. 

The  range  and  degree  of  defectiveness  afford  an  inter- 
esting study.  We  have  those  of  positive  psychosis— the  in- 
sane, including  alcoholics,  drug  fiends,  epileptics  and  feeble- 


minded— imbeciles,  morons,  and  those  of  but  slight  subnor- 
mality.  As  a  class,  of  course,  all  these  reveal  to  the  clini- 
cian a  long  list  of  symptoms  and  reactions,  which  would  have 
led  ail  alienist  at  once  uiider  any  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings to  a  correct  diagnosis  of  their  condition.  While 
this  group,  representing  approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  our  prisons  and  reformatories,  is  disposed  of 
comparatively  easily,  the  remaining  inmates,  sharing  with 
the  subnormal  many  of  the  mental  and  psychic  stigmata 
peculiar  to  the  criminal  class,  form  a  group  which  furnish  a 
problem  of  the  greatest  complexity.  Anomalies  of  intellect, 
emotion  and  will  are  everywhere  presenting  themselves  for 
analysis.  Dr.  Harold  W.  Wright,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  all  offenders  are  characterized  by  one  or 
more  of  the  following  attributes;  "exaggerated  suggestibili- 
ty; exaggerated  egotism;  emotional  instability;  a  lack  of  al- 
truistic or  unselfish  sense;  a  lack  of  the  power  of  sustained 
energy;— that  is,  abnormal  nervous  fatigue;  a  tendency  to 
the  easy  disintegration  of  consciousness,  which  permits  the 
brutal  or  inferior  qualities  of  the  subconscious  mind  easily  to 
become  dominant  when  temptation  occurs,  and  to  be  ungov- 
erned  by  the  critical  quality  of  the  conscious  mind;  even  when 
the  critical  function  is  sufficiently  aroused,  the  power  of  direc- 
tion by  the  will  is  in  abeyance. "  The  offender  is  marked,  too, 
by  instability  and  eccentricity,  is  given  to  self  pity,  morose- 
ness,  fault  finding  and  hatred,  and  is  therefore  resentful  and 
retaliative;  he  is  lacking  in  the  ethical  sense  and  consequently 
is  presumptions;  he  is  deplorably  deficient  in  judgment. 
All  or  any  of  those  characteristics  may  be  possessed  in  such 
a  degree  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible  for  the  unfortu- 
nate so  to  deport  himself  as  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  good 
citizenship  and  healthy  social  relationships. 

Responsibility  for  crime  in  the  manifestly  subnormal  is 
quite  out  of  the  question;  these  will  always  be  mere  children 
and  require  a  guardianship;  the  perpetuity  of  their  kind 
among  us  is  quite  entirely  a  matter  of  eugenics;  but  who 
shall  say  that  the  majority  of  those  not  classified  as  defec- 
tives by  present  day  tests  would  not  be  able  to  find  factual 
defense  of  their  crime  in  their  own  infirmities?  Indeed, 
there  are  those  who  chose  to  call  such  ' 'borderland  cases/' 


believing  that  as  all  feeble-minded  persons  are  potential  crim- 
inals, so  large  numbers,  at  least,  of  those  criminals  usually  re- 
garded as  normal  require  only  a  peculiar  series  and  setting  of 
stimuli  to  reveal  such  serious  defects  as  to  prove  the  existence 
of  positive  subnormality,  and  often  clear-cut  psychoses. 

If  asked  the  question,  "Why  did  you  commit  the  crime, 
for  which  you  are  paying  the  penalty?"  and  pushed  for  an 
answer  beyond  that  born  of  the  memory  of  the  mere  pleasure 
or  gratification  in  the  reward  of  the  act,  many  must  honestly 
answer,  "I  really  don't  know,  I  guess  I  couldn't  help  it." 
Either  some  instinctive  tendency  of  low  order,  undeveloped 
and  uncontrolled,  pushed  on  the  unfortunate  individual  to 
criminal  reaction,  or  some  specific  mental  function,  too  weak 
to  do  its  office  work  or  perverted  in  the  nature  of  its  activity, 
compelled  an  inability  to  resist  temptation  when  it  offered. 
Take  a  case  or  two  in  point. 

Westlake,  number  4059,  is  an  habitual  criminal,  a  native 
of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  whose  mother  committed  suicide 
at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  For  some  time  previous  she  had 
been  a  nervous  wreck,  and  had  been  separated  from  her  hus- 
band for  two  years.  The  son  never  saw  or  heard  of  his  fath- 
er after  the  separation,  at  which  time  he  was  seven  years  of 
age.  After  the  death  of  his  mother  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
an  aunt  and  attended  public  schools  more  or  less  regularly. 
He  failed  of  promotion  twice,  because  of  lack  of  attention  to 
his  work  and  finally  left  school  at  the  seventh  grade.  Hi» 
associates  were  bad.  He  drank  moderately,  smoked  cigar- 
ettes and  early  suffered  venereal  diseases.  His  first  arrest 
was  at  the  instance  of  his  aunt,  who,  no  longer  able  to  con- 
trol him,  hoped  by  this  means  to  keep  him  off  the  streets  at 
night.  His  second  arrest  was  for  petit  larceny— he  took 
money  from  the  cash  drawer  of  a  pool  room  at  night.  He 
next  broke  into  a  store  with  others,  stealing  knives  and  re- 
volvers. Again  with  companions  he  attempted  to  burglarize 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  money  with  which  to  secure  a  room 
in  a  hotel  for  immoral  purposes.  The  crime  for  which  he 
was  sentenced  to  the  Reformatory  consisted  of  the  theft  of 
of  a  motorcycle. 

His  physical  condition  at  this  time  is  fairly  good.  He  is 
small  in  stature,  but  fairly  well  developed  and  not  unattrac- 
tive in  appearance.     He  is  not  lacking  in  general  intelligence. 


The  Binet  test  classifies  him  adult,  while  he  grades  of  high 
order  in  information  and  other  tests.  In  general,  however, 
there  is  revealed  an  unsettled  condition  of  mind.  The  nerv- 
ous status  of  his  mother,  probably  before  his  birth  and 
during  his  early  childhood,  her  consequent  neglect  of  him 
and  her  suicide,  all  must  have  served  to  react  upon  him  in 
such  a  way  as  to  impress  him  for  life  with  a  lack  of  normal 
nervous  organization  and  to  stamp  his  sub-conscious  mind  with 
a  character  conducive  to  instability  and  consequent  immor- 
ality. The  correctives  of  judgment  have  never  been  fur- 
nished. For  him  the  easiest  way  out  is  the  best  way.  Some 
worthy  ideals  of  boyhood  may  have  prevented  criminal  ac- 
tivity earlier  in  life,  but  after  the  first  offense  relieved  the 
tension,  others,  all  of  the  same  nature,  followed  with  quick 
succession.  He  is  of  the  type  that  seeks  pleasure  in  the  ac- 
tivities suggested  by  the  complex  of  emotion,  as  completely 
regardless  of  the  intellect  as  though  it  did  not  exist.  When 
once  an  action  is  begun  the  power  of  inhibition  is  paralyzed. 
An  example  of  the  born  criminal  is  found  in  Eastman, 
number  4052,  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  now  serving  a 
sentence  of  from  two  to  fourteen  years  for  assault  and  bat- 
tery with  intent  to  kill.  He  is  native  of  Buffalo,  born  of  Pol- 
ish parents.  His  father  was  a  common  laborer  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  by  accident  four  years  ago.  Eastman  had  no 
formal  schooling,  prior  to  the  age  of  eight  years,  when  he 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  a  private  Reform  School  at  Buffalo. 
Here  he  remained  for  six  years.  After  his  release,  arrest 
followed  arrest,  until  he  was  sent  to  the  Elmira  Reformato- 
ry on  the  charge  of  burglary.  Paroled  in  1912,  he  with  three 
companions,  worked  his  way  west  to  Indiana  as  a  common 
tramp.  On  being  ordered  out  of  a  box  car  wherein  they 
were  stealing  a  ride  the  gang  opened  fire  on  the  train  conduct- 
or severely  wounding  him.  From  an  early  age  Eastman's 
companions  were  bad.  His  jail  and  reform  surroundings 
probably  only  accentuated  his  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
others.  He  used  both  liquor  and  tobacco,  contracting  the 
habits  when  a  mere  boy.  His  physical  condition  is  fair 
though  he  is  not  free  from  certain  physical  stigmata.  He 
claims  to  have  suffered  a  fracture  of  the  skull  some  years 
ago  from  the  effects  of  which  he  has  not  fully  recovered. 
This  accident,  however,  was  not  experienced  until  after  his 
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life  of  crime  had  well  begun.  His  mental  tests  were  marked 
by  a  general  spirit  of  indifference  on  his  part.  He  cared  not 
at  all  to  make  a  creditable  record  for  himself.  Attention  and 
application  were  out  of  the  question  with  him,  though  he  did 
not  lack  so  seriously  in  point  of  general  information.  He 
was  not  interested  by  those  motives  which  usually  govern 
action.  He  confessed  that  he  had  never  worked  and  did  not 
care  for  the  money  which  labor  earned.  Thoroughly  selfish  he 
has  no  regard  for  ideals  of  honor,  and  no  respect  for  law  and 
order.  He  is  not  impressed  with  the  heinousness  of  his  crime 
nor  feels  any  pity  or  remorse  because  others  have  been  made 
to  suffer  through  him.  He  furnishes  a  splendid  example  of 
those  in  whom  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  normal  devel- 
opment of  the  instinctive  tendencies  in  the  ethical  sphere. 

A  type  of  criminal  through  passion  is  Southern,  number 
4065.  He  is  twenty  years  of  age,  son  of  temperate  law  abid- 
ing American  parents,  both  living  and  living  together. 
He  remained  in  school  through  the  eighth  grade,  where 
he  failed  in  Grammar,  because,  as  he  says,  he  liked 
Arithmetic  so  much  better  that  he  put  in  his  best  efforts 
on  that  branch.  After  leaving  school  he  purchased  a 
car  and  opened  a  taxicab  business,  which  he  conducted 
for  three  years.  After  bankruptcy  he  became  an  instruc- 
tor in  a  school  for  automobile  drivers.  He  smoked 
cigars  but  confessed  to  no  other  bad  habits.  He  was  both 
honest  and  industrious.  His  single  crime  consisted  of  steal- 
ing an  automobile  from  an  old  gentleman  who  employed  him 
through  two  weeks  to  overhaul  his  machine  and  then  refused 
to  pay  him  a  fair  wage,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  no 
contract  had  been  made  at  the  time  of  engagement.  En- 
raged beyond  control  at  this  perfidy,  Southern  ran  the  car 
away  to  be  revenged.  His  only  motive  was  to  get  even.  He 
was  arrested,  convicted  and  sentenced  for  grand  larceny. 

Physically  he  is  none  too  strong.  He  has  suffered  from 
hernia  from  childhood  and  has  had  venereal  disease.  His 
mentality,  in  general,  is  of  high  order.  He  easily  gradts 
adult  with  no  marked  deficiency  in  the  tests  applied,  and  yet, 
brooding  over  a  wrong  so  accentuated  his  anger  at  his  unfair 
treatment  as  to  cause  him  to  lose  all  control  of  himself. 
Here,  too,  as  in  the  second  case,  the  power  of  inhibition  un- 
der severe  strain  was  not  sufficiently  operative  to  support 


good  judgment  by  strong  will. 

Time  will  not  allow  a  consideration  of  examples  of  the 
merely  accidental  criminal  and  of  the  weak  subject  of  sug- 
gestion. These  classes,  too,  show  a  defect  of  specific  func- 
tion which  places  the  subjects  completely  at  the  mercy  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

Crime,  then,  is  more  than  a  mere  accompaniment  of  de- 
fective mind.  It  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  faulty  mental 
processes.  This  doubtless  accounts  for  the  fact  that  punish- 
ment can  not  cure  the  criminal,  nor  even  deter  others  from 
committing  crimes.  It  is  foolish  to  insist  that  punishment 
deters  the  criminal  even  from  repeating  his  crimes.  Surely 
there  is  no  fact  more  clearly  proven  to  the  criminologist  than 
this  one.  Institutions  of  punishment  only  serve  to  augment 
the  anti-social  attitude  of  the  criminal  and  to  return  him  to 
society  even  determined  to  perpetrate  more  daring  crimes 
than  he  had  known  before.  Statistics  from  investigators  the 
world  over  call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  crime  among  us 
is  increasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Treatment,  not  punish- 
ment, is  what  is  needed,  intelligent,  sympathetic  and 
scientific  treatment  under  the  best  conditions  and  by  the 
best  advised  scientists  that  can  be  secured  for  the  work. 
This  is  not  a  call  for  the  introduction  of  sentimentality;  there 
are  indications  in  many  quarters  that  we  have  too  much  of 
the  maudlin  already.  Warden  Francis  insists  that  the  great- 
est menace  to  our  progress  in  institution  affairs  today  is  "the 
long-haired  man  and  the  short-haired  woman",  and  he  is 
right. 

Instead  of  indulging  in  expressions  of  sentimental  regard 
for  the  unfortunate  offenders,  society  should  rather  give 
herself  to  the  most  careful  investigation  of  those  tolerated 
and  even  encouraged  practices  which  everywhere  are  shown 
to  be  those  agencies  that  contribute  to  the  perpetuity  and  to 
the  multiplication  of  the  criminal  class. 

Of  a  total  of  four  hundred  sixteen  new  arrivals  at  the  Re- 
formatory last  year,  two  hundred  forty-six  came  from  disor- 
ganized families,  and  approximately  this  same  proportion  has 
been  maintained  throughout  the  last  ten  years;  that  is  to  say, 
that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  criminal  class,  as  represented  by 
the  boys  of  our  institution  have  not  had  the  possibility  of 
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normal  family  training.  In  a  very  large  number  of  the  dis- 
rupted homes  divorce  had  been  granted.  In  other  cases  the 
father,  the  mother  or  both  have  died.  Neglect  of  youth 
makes  directly  for  Crime.  Clearly,  it  seems  to  me,  society 
has  a  duty  to  perform  by  the  children  in  disorganized  homes. 
No  one  of  us  but  recognizes  the  large  place  the  home  should 
and  does  take  in  the  normal  development  of  the  child.  Where 
its  influences  are  made  impossible  because  of  one  reason  or 
another  it  is  obligatory  upon  the  state  to  act  in  loco  parentis 
in  order  to  assure  the  child  that  training  without  which  we 
cannot  hope  for  his  normal  development. 

Again  Society  not  only  harbors  but  seeks  to  profit  by  such 
agencies  as  play  upon  the  weaknesses  of  the  weak.  Fifty- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  inmates  received  within  the  past  six 
years  were  users  of  intoxicating  liquors,  eighty  per  cent  used 
tobacco  in  one  form  or  another,  while  fifty  per  cent  were  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  cigarettes.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  the 
way  of  excuse  for  a  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  and 
tobacco  among  adults,  there  can  be  no  justification  whatever 
for  the  use  of  these  drugs  on  the  part  of  adolescents;  but  in 
spite  of  legislation,  the  one  purpose  of  which  is  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  ruination  of  the  boys  of  our  country  to  fol- 
low from  these  sources,  the  process  continues  among  us  to  an 
ever  increasing  extent. 

Most  states  of  our  nation  boast  rigid  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  over  ten  per  cent  of  the 
men  entering  our  institution  are  absolutely  illiterate,  while 
the  number  who  have  reached  the  high  school  in  educational 
progress  is  practically  negligible.  Of  the  four  hundred  six- 
teen arrivals  last  year  eleven  only  claimed  to  have  completed 
the  twelth  grade;  three  of  these  had  entered  college  and  one 
the  theological  seminary.  The  greatest  number  left  school 
at  about  the  fourth  grade.  Here  again  so  long  as  we  are  con- 
tent to  legislate  merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  our  State 
Assemblies  out  of  mischief,  while  in  session,  with  little 
.thought  of  enforcing  the  laws  which  they  make,  we  need 
not  look  for  a  bettering  of  those  social  conditions,  out  of 
which  we  annually  recruit  our  law  violators. 

Fully  one-third  of  the  new  registrations  of  last  year 
were  idle  at  the  time  of  committing  the  crime  for  which  they 
were  convicted.    This  is  not  to  place  the  blame  either  here 
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or  there,  and  yet  it  was  no  more  true  in  the  days  of  our 
youth  than  it  is  now  that  the  devil  himself  puts  to  work  any 
man  who  stands  on  the  street  corners  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets. 

I  love  the  church  and  should  be  pained  to  say  one  word 
of  criticism  against  her:  yet  I  wonder  if  she  fully  un- 
derstands and  appreciates  her  obligation  toward  those  who 
come  within  the  shadow  of  her  towers.  Only  one  hundred 
twenty -two  of  the  four  hundred  sixteen  sent  to  us  from  the 
counties  of  Indiana  last  year  were  without  church  affiliation. 
One  denomination  alone,  and  that  not  the  strongest  in  the 
State,  sent  us  seventy-six.  No!  they  were  not  "good  church 
members,"  yet  the  church  can  ill  afford  to  lose  so  many  of 
its  communicants  in  a  single  year  to  a  single  correctional  in- 
stitution within  the  borders  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  may  be  argued  that  these  various  social  agencies  are 
not  to  be  blamed  for  the  lack  of  results  in  their  attempts  to 
train  those  whom  we  have  shown  to  be  either  mental  defect- 
ives or  at  least  more  or  less  seriously  disturbed  in  mental 
function.  Nevertheless,  we  do  insist  that  where  the  pecu- 
liarities of  mental  reaction  are  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  nurture 
rather  than  to  a  defect  of  nature,  such  oversight  could  and 
should  have  been  exercised  as  would  have  enabled  a  consid- 
erable number  of  these  men  to  live  lives  of  happiness,  harm- 
lessness  and  comparative  usefulness.  While  investigation  in 
this  field  is  still  in  its  infancy  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
coming  years  will  prove  conclusively  what  seems  now  to  be 
indicated  that,  while  the  real  efficient  cause  of  crime  is  to  be 
found  in  defective  mental  condition,  the  contributing  agen- 
cies, in  large  part,  are  those  social  institutions  which  fail  to 
interpret  the  vision  and  with  consecrated  effort  so  purge 
themselves  of  carelessness  and  neglect  as  to  recognize  not 
only  their  splendid  opportunity  but  their  grave  and  undeni- 
able responsibility. 
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